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ity and calling for her mate." The Director had 
heard them cry hundreds of times and he repeated 
the cry. "Was it like that?" "Not a bit" I said. 
"No human voice could give the scream I heard, or 
imitate the hopelessness of that wail." The only 
sound that I had ever heard that was at all like the 
cry, was uttered by a young man whom I caught one 
night stealing my grapes. I suddenly rose up amid 
the vines, draped in black, and seized him by the leg 
as he was trying, half paralyzed with fear, to get 
over the wall. He gave forth a wild desperate-ani- 
mal scream, as if he had found himself in the 
clutches of a veritable black fiend. Only the wild 
animal which slumbers in each of us, and which fear 
can at times so suddenly awaken, was vocal in that 
cry. As for the utterly forlorn and heart-breaking 
crescendo of the midnight wail I heard from my 
sleeping-porch, I have never heard anything ap- 
proaching it from man or beast. 

There were traditions in the neighborhood of some 
such mysterious cry having been heard here and 
there for the past seven or eight years, frightening 
horses at night, causing them to tremble and snort 
and stop in the road, and almost paralyzing with 
fear a young fellow and his girl crossing from 
one valley to another on their way home from a 
country dance. 

Six years ago, on a warm July night, a woman 
friend of mine and her son, of sixteen or eighteen, 
were, passing the night in hammocks in my orchard, 
when near midnight they came hurrying to the 
house in a great state of agitation ; they had heard 



a terrible blood-curdling cry. I laughed at them as 
city tenderfeet, told them they had probably heard 
the squall of a fox, or the cry of an owl, or a coon. 
They did not care what it was, but they would not 
return to their hammocks, or even try to pass an- 
other night there. They have since told me that 
the fearful cry they heard was like the one I 
described. 

An old woodsman and hunter has told me that I 
heard the cry of the Canada lynx. And he is prob- 
ably correct, though I can find no record in the books 
that the lynx has such a cry. In the winter of 1915 
a similar cry was heard late at night on the hills 
above the village. It set all the dogs in town bark- 
ing and people thrust their heads out of their doors 
and windows to see or hear what had caused the 
sudden rumpus. The following September, while a 
young man whom I know was plowing in a hill field 
near the woods, a large, yellow, cat-like animal came 
down and lingered near him. His description of it, 
and the fact that it had a short tail, convinced me 
that he had seen a lynx, and that this was our mys- 
terious night-screamer. The young farmer ran to 
the house to get his gun, but when he returned he 
saw the big cat disappearing in the woods. Yet no 
one has seen its track upon the snow, and no poultry 
or lambs or pigs or calves in the neighborhood have 
been killed by it. 

One need never expect to exhaust the natural his- 
tory of even his own farm. Every year sees a new 
and enlarged edition of the book of nature, and we 
may never hope to turn the final leaf. 

John Burroughs 



DREAMS 



Since Eden's moonrising come they as either the 

Guests or the ghosts of men's sleep. 
Though wrinkled soothsayers warn us that neither 
the 
One name nor other they keep; 
Children of mystery. 
Fiction or history. 
Dreams flourish best where the shadows are deep. 



Could we once win to the place of their tarrying. 

Mystical, hidden, unknown, 
Suddenly come on them red-handed harrying 
Dingles of Slumberland's zone. 
Could but our wearying. 
Questing and querying 
Find them and bind them, 'twere worth a king's 
throne. 



Strange are they never until they are gone for us. 

Jangled, yet not out of tune. 

Thrilling us as if at twilight should dawn for us 

Some other side of the moon. 

No man their master is 

And our disaster is 

Waking, and marring their magic so soon. 



None the less pray we in vain for their finishing — 

Who knows the end of a stream? 
And though their phantom floods flow on unminishing 
With their wild glories a-gleam, 
Still with the morn again 
Are we forlorn again — 
Night's done, and Life's done, but never the dream. 

William Hervey Woods 




